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Mr. Cuairman; Ever since the organization of 
this House,—before iis organization, and evenina 
preliminary caucus that preceded the commence- 
“ment of the session, southern gentlemen have 
pressed the cause, not only of human slavery, but 
of slavery-extension, upon us. From motives of 
forbearance, and not from any question as to our 
rights, we of the North have maintained anun- 
brokengsilence. The time has surely come when 
the voice of freedom should find an utterance. 
Would to God that on the present occasion it might 
find an abler defender than myself, although, if my 
‘ability to defend it were equal to the love I bear it, 
it could ask no abler champion. « : 
I wish to premise a few words respecting the 
propriety and true significance of some of the epi- 
thets by which the parties to this discussion are 
characterized. The term ‘‘Free-Soiler”’ is perpet- 
ually used upon this floor as a term of ignominy 
-and.reproach; yet, I maintain that in its original 
and legitimate sense,as denoting an advocate of 
the doctrine that all our territorial possessions 
should be consecrated to freedom, there is no lan- 
guage that can supply a more honorable appella- 
tion. It expresses a determination on the part of 
its disciples to keep free the territory that is now 
free; to stand upon its frontier as the cherubim 
stood at the gates of Paradise, with a flaming sword 
to turn every way, to keep the sin of slavery from 
crossing its borders. If, in any instance, the origi- 
nal advocates of Free-Soil have abandoned their in- 
tegrity, and have courted allies who had no sympa- 
thy with their principles, butiwere only eager to join 
them in a struggle for political ascendency, then, 
in my judgment, they have lost infinitely more in 
moral power than they have gained in numbers. 
‘They have ceased to be genuine and single-hearted 
Freé-Soilérs, whom I love, and have become parti- 
sans, whom I condemn. For myself, I will engage 
in any honorable measure most likely to secure 
freedom to the new Territories. I will resist any 
and every measure that proposes to abandon them 
to slavery. The epithet ‘‘Free-Soiler,’’ therefore, 
when rightly understood and correctly applied, im- 

lies both political and moral worth; and 1 covet the 

onor of its application to myself. But what does 
its opposite mean? What does the term ‘“Slave- 
Soiler” signify? It signifies one who desires and 
designs that all soil should be made to bear slaves. 

Its dreadful significancy is, that, after Magna 
Charta, and the Petition of Right in Great Britain, 
and after the Declaration of Independence in this 
country, we should cast aside with scorn, not only 
the teachings of Christianity, but the clearest prin- 
ciples of natural religion and of natural law, and 
should retrograde from our boasted civilization into 
the Dark Ages,—ay, into periods that the dark ages 
might have called dark. It means that this Re- 
public, as we call it, formed to éstablish freedom, 
should enlist ina crusade against freedom. 

And again; those of usat the North, who resist sla- 
very extension, who mean to withstand its spread 
beyond the limits where it now exists, are de- 
nounced as Abolitionists. This epithet is applied 
to us as a term of reproach and ob oquy; as a pvand 
and stigma upon our. characters and principles. 
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No distinction is made between those few individu- 
als among us who desire to abolish the Corstitution — 
of the United States; and that great body of the 
people, who, while their allegiance to this Constitu- 
tion is unshaken, mean also to maintain their alle- 
giance to truth and to duiy, in withstanding the 
hitherto onward march of slavery. Among the 
latter class, Mr. Collamer, the Postmaster General, 
is called an Abolitionist. Mr. John Quincy Adams 
was denounced as anarch-abolitionist. Every man 
who advecates the Jefferson proviso, against the 
spread of slavery, is so called; and ifan unspeaka- 
ble abhorrence of this institution, and the belief that 
itis the second greatest enormity which the un 
pressor, in his power, ever committed against the 
oppressed, in ‘his weakness,—being inferior only to 
that ecclesiastical domination which has trampled 
upon the religious freedom of man,—TI say, if this 
abhorrence of slavery, and this belief in its crimi- 
nality, entitle a man tobe denominated an Aboli- 
tionist, then I rejoice in my unquestionable right to 
the name. , 

In my apprehension, sir, before we can decide 
upon the honor or the infamy of the term ‘‘Aboli- 
tionist,’? we must know what things they are which 
he proposes to abolish. We of the North, you say, 
are Abolitionists; but abolitionists of what? Are we_ 
abolitionists of the inalienable, indefeasible, inde- 
structible rights of man? Are we abolitionists of 
knowledge, abolitionists of virtue, of education, 
and ofhuman culture? Do weseek to abolish the glo- 
rious moral and intellectual attributes which God_ 
has given to his children, and thus, as far as it lies In 
our power, make the facts of slavery conform. to 
the law of slavery, by obliterating the distinction 
between a man and a beast? 

Do our laws and our institutions seek to blot out 
and abolish the image of God in the human soul? 
Do we abolish the marriage covenant; and instead 
of saying, with the Apostle, that wives shall sub- 
mit themselves to their husbands, command them 
to submit themselves to any body, and to.their 
master as husband over all? Do we ruthlessly tear 
asunder the sacred ties of affection by which God 
has bound the parent to the child and the child to 
the parent? Do we seek to abolish all those noble in- 
stincts of the human soul, by which it yearns for 
improvement and progress; and do we quench its 
sublime aspirations after knowledge and virtue? 
A stranger would suppose, from hearing the epi- 
thets of contumely that are heaped upon us, that 
we were abolitionists of all truth, purity, know- 
ledge, improvement, civilization, happiness and 
holiness. On this subject, perversion of POeUAES 
and of idea has been reduced to a system, and the 
falsehoods of our calumniators exclude truth with 
the exactness of a science. 

But if the word “* Abolitionist’’ is to be used in a. 
reproachful and contumelious sense, does it’ not 
more properly belong to those who would extend a 
system which in its very nature abolishes freedom, 
justice, equity, and a sense of human brotherhood ? 
Does it not belong to those who would abolish not. 
only all social and political, but all natural rights; 
who would abolish *‘ liberty and the pursuit of Hap- 
piness;’? who would close up all the avenues to 
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knowledge; who would render freedom of thought 
and liberty of conscience impossible, by crushing 
out the faculties by which alone we can think and 
decide; who would rob a fellow-man of his parental 
rights, and innocent children of the tenderness and 
joys of a filial love; who would introduce a foul 
concubinage in place of the institution of mar- 
riage, and who would remorselessly trample upon 
all the tenderest and holiest affections which the 
human soul is capable of feeling? After Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the Declaration of Independence, had enu- 
merated a few oppressive deeds of the British king 
towards his American colonists, he denominated 
him ‘a prince whose character was marked by 
every act that could define a tyrant.’’?. There are 
now as many slaves in this country as there were 
colonists in 1776. Compare the condition of these 
three million slaves with the condition of the three 
‘million’ colonists. The conduct. of that sovereign 
‘who was denounced before earth and heaven as 
having: committed all the atrocities that could de- 
fine a tyrant, was mercy and loving-kindness com- 
Paves With the wrongs and privations of three mil- 
dions of our fellow- beings now existing among us. 
If. the word ‘ Abolitionist,’’ then, is to be used in a 
_reproachful sense, let it be applied to those who, in 
the midst of the nineteenth century, and in defiance 
-of all the lights of, the age, would extend the hor- 
rors pf ‘an institution which, by one all-compre- 
hending crime towards a helpless race, makes it 
impossible to commit any new crime against them, 
—unless it be to enlarge the area of their bondage, 
and to multiply the number of their victims. 
. If we are abolitionists, then, we are abolitionists 
of human bondage; while those who oppose us are 
abolitionists of human liberty. We would prevent 
‘the extension of one of the greatest wrongs that 
man ever suffered upon earth; they would carry 
bodily chains and mental chains,—chains in a lit- 
eral and chains in a figurative sense,—into realms 
“where even the half-civilized descendants of the 
‘Spaniard and the Indian have silenced their clank- 
ing. We would avert the impending night of ig- 
Rorance and superstition; they would abolish the 
Rigtions liberty wherewith God maketh ‘his chil- 
ren free. In using this word, therefore; to calum- 
niate us, they put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness; good for evil, and evil for good. 
_.'The constitutional right of Congress to legislate 
for the territories is si ueteied. Having presented 
my views on this subject. before, I shall now treat 
it with brevity. In a speech by. General Cass, 
which has lately been published, that distinguished 
Senator, in order to prove that Congress has no 
power to legislate on the subject of slavery in the 
territories, has attempted to prove that it has no 
power to legislate for the territories at all. I refer 
to the Senator from, Michigan, because he now 
stands before the country in the two-fold character 
of being the head of the Democratic party, which 
goes for the ‘“‘largest liverty;’? and also of the ex- 
treme pro-slavery party, which goes for the largest 
bondage. He would sever all diplomatic relations 
between this country and Austria, because she has 
robbed the Hungarians of a part of their liberties, 
while he is drawing closer the pglitical ties which 
bind him to the South, which has despoiled three 
millions of Africansof all their liberties, and is now 
intent on propagating other millions for new 
despoliations. He claims, as the great bequest of 
the barons of Runnymede, that. the inhabitants of 
the territories, under all circumstances of infancy, 
or poverty, ‘or weakness, shall have the sole and 
exclusive right of governing themselves; when the 
practical result of this doctrine,.so nicely timed, 


would be, that one part of those inhabitants would 
be crowned with power like so many King Johns, 
to lord it over their vassals. Under the name of 
liberty, he enters a path that terminates in bondage. 


Southern gentlemen had all admitted thé power of 


Congress to legislate for the territories, though they _ 
denied the special inference, deducible from the’ 
general power, that they could legislate to prohibit 
slavery in them. But, seeing that the right to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery flows irresistibly from 
the right to legis!ate on.all other subjects, because 
no rule of injerpretagions which concedes the power 
to make laws respecting political franchises, courts, 
crimes, officers, and, the militia, can stop short.at 
the subject of slavery;—seeing all this, General 
Cass denies both inference and premises, and places 
the General Governmentin the relation ofa foreign 
power to the territories which it owns, and of which 
it possesses the acknowledged: sovereiggty. He 
reminds one of the man who denied the existence of 
future punishment, and, when pressed with argu- 
ments Bees from, the deserts of men, and from the — 


justice of God, he suddenly arrested his antagonist 


by denying the existence of a God! = vebaes 
When some immensely long speech, made in the 
British House of Commons, was spoken of before 
Sheridan as being, luminous, he expressed botha | 
negative and an affirmative oneaiok respecting it, 
in a single word, by replying that it was vo-lumin- 
ous. General Cass,in a speech that fills more than 
nineteen columns in the Washington Union, has 
reviewed the decisions of all the judges of the Su- 
preme Cou&t who have ever expressed any opinion ~ 
on the subject of Congressional power over territo- 
rial legislation; he has commented upon the views: 
of all the jurists who have written upon it, and of 
most of the speakers.in both Houses of Congress 
who have. discussed it; he has surveyed the course 
of administration of all the Presidents we have ever 
had; and has come to the clear conclusion. that ail 
of them,—judges, jurists, legislators, and Presi- 
dents,—have sytematically violated the Constitution 
of the United Statesgor commended its violation, 
on every practicable occasion for the last sixty 
years! . ities 
Omitting the hundred ways in which the absurd- 
ity of this conclusion can be exposed, let. me subject 
it to one practical test. We have acquiréd territory 
from. Mexico. General, Cass voted to ratify. the 
treaty of cession. Measures have been instituted 
for the formation of three separate governments in: 
this Territory—those of California, Deseret, and 
New Mexico. The boundaries marked out by Cali- 
fornia and Deseret overlay each other to the amount 
of thousands of square miles. If they have the ex- 
clusive right of self-government, as General Cass 
declares, and Congress none, then they must settle 
this question of boundary themselves. They may 
declare war against each other, make alliances. 
with foreign powers, equip armies, build, fleets; 
while Congress can do nothing within their limits 
but—sell land. ‘ 
But what renders the argument of General Cass 
still more extraordinary is the fact, that, according 
to his own doctrine, he has spent the greater part of 
his political life in violating the Constitution, while 
constantly repeating his oaths to supportit. As 
marshal of Ohio, as governor of Michigan, as In- 
cian agent, he fas appointed officers and magis- 
trates, and executed laws, when, according to his 
own showing, he was a mere interloper and usurper; 
he has met territorial legislatures which had no 
more right to assemble than a mob; he has doubt- 
less imprisoned, if not executed, many alleged 
offenders, who had as good a legal right to execute 
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or to imprison him; and he has received salaries 
for more than twenty years, to which the Khan of 
Tartary was as much entitled as he. Now, if he 
will refund the salaries he has unconstitutionally re- 
ceived; make reparation for the penalties or for- 
feitures he has wrongfully extorted; show some 
siens of contrition for the men whom he has unlaw- 
fully imprisoned or hung, it will remove the suspi- 
ccions of many minds, in regard to the sincerity, if 
- not the soundness, of his argument. 

I mention these facts'from no personal feelings in 
regard to the Senator from Michigan; but only to 
-shéw to what desperate extremities men are driven 
in order to defend the right of spreading slavery 
fromthe Atlantic to the Pacific ocean; and because 

this is the last reading of the Constitution which 
has been invented for the purpose. 

‘Since the last session of Congress, the condition 
of a part of this territory has greatly changed. The 
unéxampled velocity with which a living stream of 
mén has poured into it within the last twelve months 

_ has reversed its condition and decided its destiny. 
In‘other countries, individuals seek their fortunes 
by changing their residence. Underthe vehement 
action of our’ enterprise, cities migrate. The new 
residents ‘of California have framed a constitution, 
have applied for admission into this Union, and 
their application is now pending before Of their 
own accord, they have excluded slavery from 
their borders by ‘their fundamental law. Until 
the discovery of gold in that country, and until 
all incredulity in regard to that remarkable 
fact had been overcome, it was confidently an- 

ticipated at the South, and intensely feared 
at the North, that the whole region would be 
overrun with slaveholders and with slaves. As 
far back as 1842, Mr. Wise, of Virginia, the ad- 
ministration’ leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, boldly declared that ‘slavery should pour it- 
self abroad without restraint, and find no limit but 
the Southern Ocean.”? The war with Mexico was 
waged for the twofold purpose of robbing that re- 
public’ of its territory, and then of robbing that 
territory of its freedom. Congressional orators 
andthe Southern press avowed that the object of 
acquiring territory was to extend the ‘divine in- 
stitution.”? I could quote pages in proof of this as- 
sértion. ‘The North had no hope, the South had no 
fear; if the territories were left without control, 
that they would first be filled with slaveholders, and 
would then incorporate slavery into their organic 
law: While these hopes and apprehensions existed, 
the South insisted that the Territories should be left 
untrammelled. Distinguished men in this House, 
Mr. Calhoun and other Senators, the Government 
organ which was supposed to, express the views of 
the President and his Cabinet, all proclaimed that 
the Territories should be left free to institute such 
government as they might choose.* But since 








_-*In February, 1847; Mr. Calhoun offered a series 
of resolutions in the Senate of the United States, 
among which was the following : 

<‘ Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in 
‘our political creed, thata people, in forming a 
‘ constitution, have the unconditional right to form 
‘and adopt the government which they may think 
< best calculated to secure their liberty, prosperity, 
“and happiness ; and, in conformity thereto, no 
‘ other condition is imposed by the Federal Consti- 
« tution on a State, in order to be admitted into this 
‘ Union, except that its constitution shall ‘be ‘ re- 
‘ publican ;? and that the imposition of any other by 
« Congress would not only be in violation of the 


. © shall be republican. 


California has formed “a freé constitution, what a” 
sudden change has taken place in the convictions ‘of 
men! Within the present week We have had thrée™ 
most elaborate speeches in this House, in which the - 
admission of California, with her free constitution, 
is vehemently opposed on constitutional grounds.” 
Yes, sir, did you know it? the Constitution ‘of the 
United States has just been altered; or, what is in? 
tended to produce the same effect, without thé'trou~"- 
bleofan alteration in the manner prescribed by itself, 
its interpretation has been altered. While Cali-" 
fornia promised to be a slave State, all interference 
was unconstitutional.’ Now, as shé’ desires to. be a’ 
freé State, it has become constitutional to intérfere™ 
and'repel her. Not only so, but, according to the 
entleman from Alabama,'(Mr. Inaz,) in swear-" 
ing to support the Constitution we (have sworn to’ 
perpetuate, and not only to perpetiiate, but ‘to°er?: 
tend slavery. ‘‘'To those,’’ he says, <“ who aré dis 
posed to resist my views, I commend'a more attentive’ 
reading of that instrument. They will find that it 
notonly guarantees slavery, but provides for its ex- 
tension.’? Or, as he says in atiother place, it makes 
provision ‘‘to extend the institution indefinitely.” 





‘ Constitution, but in direct conflict with the prin- 
‘ ciple on which our politicalsystem rests.” 

In sustaining these resolutions, he said: 

‘Sir, Phold it to be a fundamental principle of 
‘ our political system that’ the people have'a right 
‘to establish what government, they. may think 
‘ proper for themselves 5 that every State ABopT to 
‘become a member of this Union has a right, to 
‘ FORM ITS OWN GOVERNMENT AS IT PLEASES; and 
‘that, in order to be admitted, there is but one 
‘ qualification, and that is, that the government 
There is no express provi- 
‘ sion to that effect, but it'results from that impor 
‘tant section which guarantees to every State in 
* this. Union a republican form of government.” 

Mr. Senator Downs, of Louisiana, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : aap 

“‘ Resolved, That it is competent and expedient, 
‘and not inconsistent with the practice of the Gov- 
‘ernment in some cases, to admit California; or 
‘ such portion of it as Congress may deem proper, 
‘ immediately into the Union, on an equal footing 
‘ with the other States ; and that the Committee on 
e be instructed to reporta bill for that pur- 
‘ pose, for that portion of California which lies west 
‘ & the summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains.” 

The doctrine of these resolutions was fully’en- 
dorsed by the Washington Union, speaking, doubt- 
less, (for it never spoke any thing else,) the senti- 
ments of the then administration : 

‘The South denies that Congress has any juris- 
‘ diction over the subject of slavery, and contends 
‘that the people of the Territories alone, when’ they 
‘frame a constitution, preparatory to admission 
‘into the Union, have a right'to speak and be heard on 
© that maitear. This fact being settled, if really seems 
‘to us that this exciting question might be speedil 
‘ adjusted, if calm counsels prevail. ‘The South 
‘contends for her honor, and for the great prin- 
‘ciples of non-intervention and State equality. 
‘Why, then, cannot all unite, and permit California 
‘ to come into the Union as soon as she can frame ¢ 
‘ constitution? Then, according’ to the ‘doctrine: 
‘which prevail on both sides‘of Mason and Dixon’s 
‘ line, she may constitutionally establish her domes: 
‘ tic institutions on any basis consistent with répub- 
‘}ican principles. | The South’ could lose nothing bs 
« adopting this course. On the contrary, she woul 
¢ save all for which she contends.” 





And, therefore, when a territory asks to be admit- 
ted as a free State, it is to be repulsed, and virtu- 
ally told, ‘«If you will incorporate slavery into your 


constitution, you shall be admitted ; if not, not.?? . 


Had the man who first uttered the adage that ¢‘cir- 
cumstances alter cases,’ foreseen our times, he 
would have said, “circumstances alter principles.” 

Thesame gentleman defends slavery by an ap- 
peal to the Bible. . But, if the Bible be authority for 
the principal, is it not authority for the incidents 
also? Jf an authority for the cruelties of bondage, 
is it not an equal authority for its mitigations? Is 
not the command to “hallow the fiftieth year,”’ 
as a year of jubilee, and to ‘proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto ail the inhabitants 
thereof,’? contained in the same code, and in the 
same chapter of the same code, with that oft-cited 
authority to buy bondmen and bondmaids of the 
heathen? If the Bible is your commission, why 
do you not follow the terms of the commission, 
obey its limitations, as well as its powers. . This is 
the fiftieth year of the century,—ihe very year of 
jubilee itself; and yet, instead of ‘returning every 
man unto his possession, and every man unto his 
family,’’ this is the chosen year for subjugating 
new realms to bondage. Itis not to be ‘‘hallowed?? 
as a year of jubilee, but to be profaned as a year 
of captivity and mourning. . 

Sir, I must express the most energetic -dissent 
from those who would justify modern slavery from 
the Levitical law. My reason and conscience re- 
volt from those interpretations which 


“Torture the hallowed pages of the Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood, 
And, in oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both man and God.’? 


Priests appealed to the Bible in Gallileo’s time, 
to refute the truths of astronomy. For more than 
two hundred years, the same class of men has ap- 
pealed to the same authority to disprove the science 
of geology. And now this authority is cited, not 
to disprove a law of physical nature merely, but 
to deny a great law of the human soul,—a law of 
human consciousness,—a law of God, written upon 
the tablet of every man’s heart, authenticating 
and attesting his title to freedom. Sir, let those 
who reverence the Bible beware how they suborn 
it, to commit this treason and perjury against the 
sacred rights of man and the holy law of God. 
Whatever they gain for the support of their doc- 
rine, will be 80 much subtracted from the author- 
ity of the Scriptures. If the Bible has crossed the 
Atlantic to spread slavery over a continent where 


t. was unknown before, then the Bibleis a book of: 


death, and not a book of life. 

{tia further objected to the admission of Califor- 
lla, that its dimensions are too large for a single 
state. The force of this objection is somewhat 
bated when we reflect that it comes from ‘men 
vho were most strenuous for the admission of 
(exas. However, I shall not object very earnestly 
0 the reduction of its limits. Twill say, in frank- 
1es3, that the southern portion of California is un- 
lerstood to be even more attached to freedom than 
he northern. The result may, therefore, be. if 
his objection is persisted in anda division made, 
hat we shall soon have two free States instead of 
me. It was said, by the last administration, that 
Miexico was.to be dismembered, in order “to ex- 
end the area of freedom.” The most just retribu- 
ion for that diabolical irony, is to carry out the 
leclaration literally. 

But I now come toa more substantia! part of this 
‘reat question. The South rests its claims to the 


eal 


new territory upon the great doctrine of equality.. 
There are fifteen slave States; there are onl fifteen 

free Siates. The South contributed men an money 

for the conquest, not less than the North; hence,. 
equal ownership and equal rights of enjoyment. 
This is the argument. In along and most elaborate 

speech, delivered in the Senate this week, by one 
of the most eminent jurists in the southern States, 

(Judge Berrien,) he founds the whole claim of 
the South on this doctrine of equality: 

Now, I admit this principle in its fullest extent. 
and without hesitation. That country is equally 
free to all the people of the United States. The. 
government can sell the lands not already covered 
by valid titles; and any citizen who will ie 8 
with its terms can buy them: The people of eac 
of the United States can.go there and establish. 
their domicil. The laws of Congress make no dis- 
crimination between them. ‘he Constitution 
makes no such discrimination. The law of nature 
and of nations makes none. ‘The North has no. 
privilege over the South, and the South has none 
over the North. If the North has any greater right 
there than the South, the equality is destroyed. If 
the South has any greater right. there than the 


North, the equality is equally destroyed. 


And now, practically, what right has the North, 
or what right, is claimed by the North, which the 
South has not\to an equal extent? What article of 
property can a, citizen of Massachusetts carry there 
which a citizen of Georgia can not carry there? 
Can we carry any of our local laws there; even 
though all the inhabitants of the State should re- 
move thither’ in a body? Certainly not. When 
we leave our State, we leave our local laws behind 
us. 
children at school, at the public expense. In the 
Boston public schools, he can prepare his son to 
enter any coliege in this country, even though he 
is too poor to 


acentof tax. Has he any such right on arriving 


at San Francisco? If the city of Boston debars him 


of this rightof cducating hisson at the public charge, 
he can, institute a suit against it-and recover full 
damages. Can he dothesame thing at San Francisco 
or San Jose? Certainly 
institutions of Massachusetts behind him. But, it is 
said, we can carry our property there, and you cannot 
carry your propertythere. I think those who use this 
argument, like the old Roman augurs, must smile at 
cach other askance, for the credulity or simplicity. 
of those they boguile by it. Will not every man, 
even of the feeblest discernment, see the fallacy. 
which is here covered up under the word ‘‘proper- 
ty?” What is meant by this deceptive term ‘‘prop- 
erty??? If you mean silver, or gold, or grass, or 
grain, or sheep, or horses, cannot you carry these 
there as freely as we cau? But you have special 


A citizen of Boston has a right to educate his. 


* 


laws; local and peculiar laws,—laws contra ry'tothe . 


great principles of the common law, by which you 
call men and women property. And then, forsooth, 
because we can carry property there, when properiy 
means grain and cattle, youcan carry property there 


when it means human beings,—perhaps your own * 


brothers, or sisters, or children. 
carry our property there, 
animate substances, you have only to calla human: 
being property, you liave only to call a creature, 

formed in the image of Gud, property, and then he 

can be smuggled in under the new name. 
sir, there is not 
where, if a juggler or mountebank were to attempt 

to palm off upon his audience so flimsy a trick as. 
this, he would not be hissed off the stage. ‘There: 
are certain kinds of property and rights which we: 


Because we can. 
when property means in- 


pay a cent of tax, and never has paid | 


not. He has left the laws and _ 


Why,> 
a respectable village in the country - 


. ‘ai * 


ean carry with us to the Territorics, and other 
kinds which we cannot. We can carry movable 
operty, but not immovable,—a diamond or a li- 
rary, but not a cotton factory nor a cotton ficld. 


By the papers of this city, as IT open them every 


‘morning, I sce that lottcrics are authorized 
by more or less of the southern States. Their 
*schemes” areregularly advertised. 
when stopping for a day in one of the southern 
cities, that some half-official looking personages 
came into the hotel, cleared a large space in the 
public hall, set down a rotary machine, and pro- 
ceeded to draw a lottery. Now, in Massachusetts, 
and in many of the northern States, lotterics are 

rohibited, under severe penalties. With us, it is 
fiably penal to advertise a lottery in any form, to 

lacard one at the corners of the streets, or to cx- 
pibit any plan or emblem of one at a shop window. 
We act upon the well-known truth, that there is a 
much less number of persons who draw any con- 
siderable prize ina lottery, than there are who 
are killed be lightning; and, therefore, whatever 
chance a ticket-holder has of drawing any consid- 
erable prize, we know that he has a much greater 
chance of being killed by lightning. Now, when 
a citizen of Virginia and a citizen of Massachusetts 


Fis right to establish and draw a lottery, or the lat- 
ter carry his right to prosecute the other for. doing 
0? Neither; certainly neither. 
Joeal law behind them. Ifany State.in this Union 
had adopted polygamy as its peculiar institution, 
could an inhabitant of thai State take a dozen wives 
with him into the new Territories, and defend his 
claim to live with them there because he could do 
so at home? 

Suppose, in pursuance of the **manifest destiny” 

rinciple, we should ‘‘re-annex’? a part of China to 

is Union, would the Chincse, on removing to Cal- 
ifornia, carry the practice of infanticide with them? 
There are cannibal islands in the South seas, wherc, 
as voyagers tell us, it is the practice of the chiefs, 
after having condemned and executed a criminal, 
to dine on him. If manifest destiny”? should unite 
them to this country, could they bring their pecu- 
Nar institution of cannibalism into New Mexico? 
Just as well, lanswer, and on precisely the same 
tegal ground, that the South can eh slavery into 
New Mexico. The reason is, that the law of slavery 
isalocallaw. Like lottcries, or polygamy, or in- 
fanticide, or cannibalism, it can testy existin no 
land where ihe principles of the comnion law pre- 
vail, until it is legalized and sanctioned by aspccial 
law. It is then permitted on the simple ground that 
s0 much of the common law as secures liberty and 
property, the right of habeas corpus, and freedom 
ef speech to cach individual, bas been cut out and 
castaway. The Constitution proceeds upon this 
doctrine when it provides fur the recapture of fugi- 
tive slaves. Why did it not provide for the recup- 
ture of a fugitive horse, or ox? Why did it not pro- 
yide that, if a horse or an ox should escape frum a 
slave State into a free State. it should be delivered 
up, or be recoverable by legal process? Becausc 
horses and oxen are property, by the common consent 
eofimankind. It needed no law to make them pro- 


perty. They are property by the Jaw of nations, by 
‘the Eng 


glish common Jaw, by the lawof every State 

in this Union,—while men and women are not. An 
ezcaped slave could not be recovered befure the 
adoption of the Constitution. The power to seize 
m escaping slaves was one of tho motives for 
ebbing it, 3 I > tha 
plaves are not property, within the meaning of this 
word, when it is affirmed that if the North cun carry 


ih 


J remember, © 


to the new Territories, does the former carry’ 


Both have left the - 


ho'tder. 


These considerations demonstrate that - 


its property into the Territorics, so, can the South. 
Ag the Constitution, in terms, adopts the common, 
Jaw, it leaves slavery nothing to stand upon but the 
lucal laws of the States where it is established. Frees 
doin is the rule, slavery is the exception. Judge 
Berrien’s favorite doctrine of equality would, there- 
fore, be destroyed if the exception should prevail 
over the rule. For, if slavery can be carried into: 
any of our Territories by force of the Constitution,’ 
it can into all of them; and, if carried into all of 
them, the exception becomes the rule, and the rule 
perishes. Ay, the rule ceases to be even so much as 
an exception to that which was its own exception. 
It is wholly swallowed up and lost. 

I know it is said that the fact of slavery always. 

recedes the law of slavery; that law does not go 

felcts the institution and create it, but comes after- 
wards to sanction and regulate it. But this is no 
more true of slavery than of every other institution 
or practice among mankind, whether right or 
wrong. Homicide existed before law; the law came 
in subsequently, and declared that he who took an 
innocent man’s life, without law, should lose his 
own by law. The law came in to regulate homi- 
cide; to authorize the taking of human life for 
crime, just as we authorize involuntary servitude 
for crime; and it may just as well be argued that 
murder is a natural right, because it existed before 
law, as that slavery is a natural right because -it 
existed before law. This argument appeals to the 
crime which the law was enacied to prevent, in order 
to establish the supremacy of ihe crime over the law 
that forbias it. 

‘There is another fallacy in the arguments which 
southern gentlemen use on this subject, which, 
though not as transparent as the preceding, is quite 
as unsound. They speak of the righis ef the slave- 
holder in the new ‘Territories. They speak as 
though the collective ownership of the Territories 
by the Government, were the ownership of the peo- 
ple in severalty; as though cach citizen could go 
there and draw a line round a ‘placer’? and sa 
this is mine; and then, because it ts his, introduce his: 
slaves upon it. But nothing is more clear. than 
that there is no such individual right. The right 
of the Governinent is, first, a right of sovereignty 
and jurisdiction; and second, the right of owner- 
ship of all lands, navigable waters, &c., which 
have not been conveyed away by the pre-existing 
government. Individuals retain their citizenship 
on going there, as they do on going to Great Britain 
or France; Buta slave has just as much right toa 
portion of the public Jands in California, when he 
ects there, as lis master. 

Again; If the master carries into California the 
legal right to hold slaves, which he possessed at 
home, docs not the slave also retain his legal rights 
when he is transferred there. The, laws which 
govern slaves are as various as the States where 
they exist. In some States manummission is com- 
paratively unobstructed. In Delaware, it is a penal 
offence even {to sell a slave toa notocious slave- 
In Georgia, the law forbids, or lately for- 
bade, the importation of slaves fur sale. Now, how 
can a Georgian import slaves into California from 
Georgia, when the very laws of his own State, un- 
der which he claims to hold slaves, and under 
which laws he claims to carry slaves with him, 
forbid their importation? 

And further, political franchises or privileges are 
just as much a part ofa man’s rights as any tangi- 
ble commodity. In South Carolina, the ownership 
of ten slaves constitutes a property qualification for 
being a member of the Legislature. On removing 
to California, will the citizen of South Carolina, 


who,owns) ten slaves, carry,an, eligibility) to, the 
Legislature of Californiaiwith him?;| Nay, this po- 
Jitical privilege.in South Carolina; goes further. It 
jg aright in ‘every-owner of ten slaves that no man 


who. does not.own ten-slaves; (or,some legal equiva-, 


‘Jent;):shall be a member.of the Legislature... The 
aspirant; for. office. has.a legal: right in the limita- 
tion ‘of the number of his:competitors,as much asin 

any ithing‘else.,. Can he carry, this to, California 
with him? The. inference is inevitable, that if the 


inhabitants of the fifteen. slave States can carry: 
slaves:into California,by virtue of the laws of their. 
respective Staies, then they must also carry,all the! 


ineidents.of slavery known to their respective codes. 
For, how. can the incident, be separated ;from the 


) perehnel You might, therefore, have, in a neigh-~ 


orheod.of fifteen, families, fifteen. slave codes, in, 
operation at the same,time,—a manifest absurdity, 

The. conclusion, then, is irresistible, that,when 

ou,,come to the: boundary line between a slave 
Riate anda free State, you come to the boundary 
line of slavery itself.. On one side of the line, down 
to theinadir and up to the zenith, the blackness, of 
the slave code pervades all things; but, on the-other 
side, as high above and as.deep below, is the purity 
of. freedom. Virginia cannot extend her laws one 
hair’s breadth over the line, into Pennsylvania or in- 
to Ohio, because their soil is beyond her jurisdiction, 
So neither Virginia, nor all the fifteen slave States 
combined, can extend their slave laws one hair’s 
breadth into the new Territories; and for the same 
reagon,—the Territories are beyond their jurisdic- 
tion. .. 

As to the argument that the Constitution of the 
United States recognises slavery, and that, upon 
the cession of new Territories, the Constitution, by 
gome magical and incomprehensible elasticity, ex- 
tends itself over them, and carries slavery into 
them, Itbink I speak with all due respect when.J 
say it does not come up to the dignity of a sophism. 

here dostrict constructionists, or even latitudina- 
rian. constructionists, find any clause, or phrase, or 
word, which shows that the Constitution is any 
thing but a compact between Staics? Where do 
they find any thing that shows it to be a compact 
between territories, or between territories and States 
conjoined? Onits very face, the Constitution meets 
this pretension with a denial. The preamble de- 
elares, ‘© We the people of the United States’?—not 
the people of the territories, nor the people of the 
States and tvrritories—‘‘in order to form a more 

erfect Union’’—* do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United Siates of America.”’ If. the 
Constitution isa compact between the United States 
and the territories, then the people of the Territories 
have all the rights under it which the people of the 
States have,—the right to choose electors for Presi- 
dent and. Vice President, &c., to be represented in 
Congress by a member who can vote as well as 
speak. The only way in which the Constitution 
ever was extended, or. ever can, be, extended over 
any part of the earth’s surface outside of the ‘¢ ori- 
ginal thirteen’’is this:.The Constitution in ex- 
press terms authorizes the admission of new States; 
and therefore, when a new State is admitted,.it be- 
comes one of these ‘* United States. of America.’’ 
The Constitution does not, extend over the Territo- 
ries, but Congress being the.creature of the Consti- 
tution, is, when legislating for| the Territories, not 
euly invested with constitutional, powers, but is 
linmited by constitutional restrictions. 
¥_ It would have been a much more plausible preten- 


sion, when the purchase of Louisiana and Florida ) 


was made, that the Constitution carried. freedom 
into those territories; because the Constitution was 


8 


pyctat Bod eu LAS? 4 i Si, FLW: VOPR Cee 
built: uponthe basissof the-common law, and) ia! 
terms; adopts: the common law: for, its, legal pre-y 
cesses and us rules, of judicial interpretation wanda 
every body: knows: that there is: no principlemore! 
dear: to the common: law than that all treaties," 
statutes, and:customs, shall. be construed In favor’ 
of life-and in favor-of liberty: :)... 2. 7 sone 
Having, as'I trust; refuted: the argument, ofthe, 
slaveholder that the probation: of slavery intheter:» 
ritories is.an.act of injustice. to his rights, Iwill 
consider his next assertion, that. it is‘an insult to his; 
feelings. . We'are told that the exclusion of slavery, 
from:the Territories is; an affront to thechonorab 
sensibilities of the South; andthat acquiescence im 
this exclusion would involve. their dishonor ‘and 
7 dhe lg isa Le vue Di eoshe 
There are: two answers ;to this complaints: The. 
first is that, among gentlemen, no insult is, ever’ 
offered ;where none. is, intended. There mayo be; 
heedlessness of conduct, there may be an uninten+, 
tional wounding of sensibilities; but there can ‘be no; 
affront, where, the design to affront is wanting, He 
is not a gentleman; but a poltroon and a, bra, 
who pretends he is;insultediand proceeds to retali~) 
ate for the. affront, when.all insult and allaffront; 
are, sincerely disclaimed... Now, it is infinitely far, 
from the purpose of the North to offer any indignity: 
to the South by excluding slayery from the Territo-) 
ries. Their hostility to slavery grows.out of am 
honest allegiance to what they pelieve to, be! the: 
highest moral and religious duty; it is fortified by! 
the opinioms of mankind; and is perfectly compati~ 
ble with the most fraternal feelings towards the 
South. They wish to expostulate, in regard to the, 
wrong, in such a way as to arrest the wrong, and 
not, by inflaming the wrong-doer, to increase: the 
evil. However erroneous, then, their language or 
their sentiments may be, they are not affrontive or 
contumelious; and, when all such purpose is:disa-! 
vowed, those who aspire to stand.on the footing of . 
gentlemen cannot reiterate.the charge. 0-7 as 
But there is another. consideration,—one, which 
appertains to the party supposed to,be insulted, 
rather than the pagty charged: with the insults: In 
his ‘‘Theory of. Moral Sentiments,’? Adam Smith 
maintains that it, is the judgment of men,—thé - 
opinion of the bystanders,—that gives us the plea-' 
sure of being approved, or the pain of being disap# 
proved; on account of our, conduct. Now, in‘ this 
contest between the North and the South, on the 
subject of extending slavery, who are the bystand~ 
ers? They are the civilized nations of ‘the earthy 
We, the North and the South, are contending in 
the arena, All civilized men stand around: pss 
They are a ring.of lookers-on. It is an: august 


spectacle. It isa larger assemblage than ever wit- 
nessed any other struggle in the history of man- 
kind; : an 


their shouts) of approbation or hisses 
of scorn, are: worthy of our han And what do 
these spectators say,.in the alternationsef the com- 
bat?. Do they urge.on the South to mightier efforts; 
to the wider spread of slayery, and the multiplica- 
tion of its victims?.Do they.shout when she tri- 
umphs?, .When new chains.are. forged and riveted; 
when new realms; are subdued. by, haughty: tasks 
masters, and, overrun :by.imbruied slaves, do their 
plaudits greet your earsand rouse you to moreyvehé- 
ment efforts? , All the, reverse; totally the | reverse. 
They are. now looking on with! disgust and! abhors 
rence.» They, groan, they, mock, they ‘hiss, ..The 
brightest. pages of their literature portray youas 


covered with badges of dishonor; their orators hold 


up your purposes as objects. for the execration of 
mankind; their wits hurl the lightnings of satire at 
your leaders; their statute-books abound in laws in. 


which iastitutions like yours are branded as crimess, 
their moralists, from their high and serene seats of 


justice, arraign: and condemn you; their thealo-; 


gians find: your doom of retribution in the oracles 
of God... England has abolished slavery. . France, 
in one fervid moment. of liberty, struck the chains. 
from off, all her slaves, as the bonds:of Pauland 
_ Silas were loosed in the inner prison by the mighty 
pawer of God. Sweden has abolished it. More 
than twenty years ago, ‘impotent, half-civilized 
Mexico did the same. Tunis, a Barbary state, and, 
I might add, abarbarousstate, has abolished slavery. 
Mahomedanism precedes Christianity, and. sets it 
anexample of virtue... Liberia, a.republic of eman- 
cipated slaves, the very brothete and sisters of those 
whom you now hold in bondage) has been acknowl- 
edged asian indeperdent sovereignty, and. wel- 
¢omed into the family of nations, by two of the most 
owerful: governments on the globe... By: this act, 
Tiledatepuutes anew domain onthe eastern conti- 
nent, while you are striving to give a new domain 
to bondage on the western. A monarchy hails the 
advent of a free nation in Africa, where slavery 
existed before; a republic is seeking to.create ten 


thousand absolute: despotisms in America, where: 


freedom existed before. ) 

_Now, these are the by-standers and lookers-on in: 
this grand and awful contestatién. They are all 
agreed, as.one man, in their opinionsaboutit. ‘They 
are unitedly visiting your course withexecrationand 
anathema. There is not a nation on the globe that 
has)a printing’-press.and a people that ‘can. read, 
from which. you ,can-extort one token of approval. 
I would agree to submit the question now at issue 
between the North and the South to the arbitrament 
of any: people on the face of the earth not absolutely 
savage, and to abide its decision. Nay, the. wild 
tribes of the Caucasus and of upper India, who have 
defended themselves so nobly against aggression, 
would spurn your claim and deride its wade te 
And, yet -you say you are insulted, dishonored, 
disgraced in the eyes of mankind, if you are not 
perinitted to bring down upon our heads also the 
curses they are pouring upon yours. So far is this 
from truth, that if you would promptly and cheer- 
fully consecrate the: new: Territories to freedom, 
every nation in the world would send their plaudits 
of your conduct to the skies. : 

ut gentlemen of the South not only argue the 
uestion of right and of honor; they go further, and 
they tell us what they will proceed to do if we do 
not yield. to their demands. A large majority of 
the southern Legislatures have solemnly ‘resolved?’ 
that if Congress prohibits slavery in the new Terri- 
tories, they willresist the law ‘‘at any and at every 
hazard.”” And yet they say they do not mean to 
threaten us. They desire to abstain from all lan-. 
guage of menace, for threats and menaces are be- 
neath the character of gentlemen. Sir, what is the 
‘meaning of the terms‘ threats’? and ‘“‘menaces ?”’ 
Mr. Troup, formerly Governor of Georgia, speak- 
ing of us upon this floor, and of others who resist the 
extension of slavery, calls each of us a ‘‘ fanatic.” 
He says it is only the dread of death that will stay 
our hands or stop our machinations; and then adds, 
‘THAT DREAD YOU MUST PRESENT TO HIM IN A VISI- 
BLE, PALPABLE FORM.’ <‘If,’? he says in another 
lace, ‘‘the abolitionists resolve ,to force emancipa- 
ion, or:to force dishonor upon the southern States. by 
any act. of Congress, then it is my decided opinion 
that, with the military preparation here indicated, 
conjoined toa good volunteer instead of a militiasys- 
tem, THE STATE SHOULD MARCH UPON WASHINGTON 
AND DISSOLVE THE GOVERNMENT.”’? The gentleman 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Cuineman,) forewarns us 
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thatifcertain measures,-—and they arelegaland con: 
stitutional measures which heindicates,-—are taken; 
in order to carry on the business of legislation in this 
House, the House itself shall be the ‘‘Lexington’’ of 
a new revolution, and that ‘‘such a struggle would. 
not leave a quorum. to do business.’’ I could.oc- 
cupy my hour in citing passages. of a similar char-. 
acter from the southern press and from.southern 
men. Now, if these are not threats,—threats most. 

ross, flagrant, and offensive,—I know not the mean-. 
ing of the word. Perhaps those who utter such 
sentiments are only practising an inversion of lan- 
uage equal to.their inversion of ideas on this sub: 
ject; and would. call them ‘‘enticements;’’ like 
the sailor who said he was-enticed to join a mutiny, 
and being asked what arts had been used to entice 
him, said that\the ringleader sprang at him witha 
handspike, and swore if he did not join it: he would 
knock out his brains... _.. PR tens fh aGagt wal 
' And do those gentlemen who make. these-threats 
soberly consider how deeply they are pledging-them: 
selves and their constituents by them: Threats of.dis, 
solution, if executed, become rebellion,and treason; 
The machinery of this Government is now. moving: 
onward in its: majestic course., Custom-houses; 
post-offices, land-offices, armyj navy, are fulfilling 
their prescribed circle of duties}. ‘They will,conr 
tinue to fulfil them. until, arrested, by . violence. 
Should the hand of violence be laid upon;them, then 
will come that exigency expressly, provided. for.in 
the Constitution and in the President’s.inaugural 
oath, “Tro TAKE CARE THAT THE LAWS BE) FAITH 
FULLY EXECUTED.’’? Mr. Chairman, such collision 
would be war. Such forcible opposition to the Gov: 
erninent would be treason... Its agents and: abettors 
would be traitors... Wherever this rebellion, rears 
its crest, martial law will be proclaimed; and thoge 
found with hostile :arms in their,hands must pre- 
pare for the felon’s doom. A 
Sir, I cannot contemplate this spectacle without 
a'thrill of horror. If the two sections of this coun-: 
try ever. marshal themselves against each other, 
and their squadrons rush to the conflict, it- will be a 
war carried on. by such powers of. intellect, ani- 
mated by such vehemence of passion, and sus- 
tained by such an. abundance of. resources, as the 
world has never.. before known... ‘‘Ten foreign 
wars,’’ it has been well. said, ‘‘are a laxury:com, 
pared with one civil-war.’’. But I turn from this 
scené with a shudder. If, in the retributive provi 
dence of God, the volcano of civil war should ever 
burst upon us, it will be amid thunderings above 
and earthquakes below, and darkness around; and 
when thai darkness is lifted up, we shall see this 
once glorious Unio.:,-—-this uneness of government, 
under which we have been prospered and blessed 
as Heaven never prospered and blessed any 
other people,—rifted in twain from east to west; 
with a gulf between us wide and profound, save 
that this gulf will be filled and heaped high with 
the slaughtered bodies of our countrymen;. and 
when we reiwaken to: consciousness, we. shall-be- 
hold: the garments and the hands of the survivor 
red with fratricidal blood. yarsier 
And whatis the. object for which; we .are-willin 
to make this awful sacrifice? Is it to redeem a,real 
to freedom? No! But to subjugate arealm-to sla 
very. Isit to defend the rights of man? No! B 
to abolish the rights of man! 18 got We 
Mr. Bowpon. Does not the gentleman, thin 
that such. a. picture as he has drawn would.indy 
the North to yield a portion of the new Tefritori 
to the institation of slavery? ise Sih ies 
Mr. Mann... I trust that no pictures) and -no real 
ties will.ever induce us to extend slavery beyo: 
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its present limits. Beyond these limits, <‘No more 
slave Territories, no more slave States,”’ is the doc- 
trine by which I, for one, shall live and die. 

‘Now, sir, as this event of a dissolution of the 
Union is so frequently forced upon our contempla- 
tion, I propose to occupy the. residue of my hour in 
considering some of its more obvious consequences. 
Southern papers and southern: resolution-writers 
have a favorite phrase, that if Congress shall pass 
any law against the extension of slavery, they will 
resist it ‘“‘at any and at every hazard.’? Let us in- 
quire, soberly, what a few of these hazardsare. 

First, as to the recovery, or non-recovery, of fugi- 
tive slaves, which is one of the alleged provocatives 
of dissolution. Take a map of the southern States 
and spread it out before you. Although they cover 
an area of about nine hundred thousand square 


miles, yet it is a very remarkable fact, that only 


an insignificantly small portion of this vast extent 
lies more than two hundred and fifty miles from a 
free frontier; and those parts which do lie beyond 
this distance hold. but few slaves. ‘Those portions 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessce, where thcir upper bounda- 
ries converge among the mountains, are a little 
more than this distance froma free border; but this 
territory is relatively insignificant in size, and 
sparsely populated with slaves. An outside belt or 
border-region of the slave States, no part of which 
shall be more than one hundred miles from a free 
frontier, would embrace nearly one-half of their 
whole area; and, as Isuppose, much more than 
one-half of their whole slave population. What is: 
to prevent the easy escape of slaves living within 
these limits? While God sends nights upon the 
earth, nothing can prevent it. 1 venture to predict, 
that in such a state of things, slaves will become 
cheap, and horses will becoine dear. Iam aware 
of your laws, which forbid slaves to cross bridges 
or ferries, without a pass; but you can have no law 
against seasons of low water. The old adage says 
“riches have wings.’’ You will find that these 
_ riches bavelegs. The Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
| where they border upon free States, will be aliveas 
| with shoals of porpoises. Remember, ihere is no 
| Constitution ofthe United Statesnow. That youhave 
| broken. The free States are therefore absolved from 
' allobligation to surrender fugitives. 'The law of 1793 
| isalsoatanend. No action can be maintained for 
‘' aiding them to escape, or for harboring or concealing 
them. The distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
| said, in his late speech, that no instance had ever 
'¢ome to his knowledge where an action for har- 
| boring ranaways bad not been maintained in the 
. courts of the free States and damages recovered. 
i But this remedy you will have annulled. The 
Constitution of the United States, and the law of 
(1793 being at an end, the law of nature revives. 
‘By this law, every case of an escaping slave is but 
\the self-recovery of stolen goods. 
‘the line into a free State, they are free,—as free as 
lyouor]. The States being separated, I would as 
300n return my own brother‘or sister into bondage, 
as I would return a fugitive slave. Before God, 
and Christ, and all Christian men, they are my 
»rothers and sisters. As our laws make it piracy 
o kidnap slaves in Africa, or to ship them thence, 
o it shall be a felony, punishable with death, 
or any southern master to kidnap a colored man, 
laa free State, or transport bim from it, on the 
‘round of alleged ownership. You are fond of 
uoting Scripture to us, in justification of slavery. 
\Ve will retort the Scripture, that ‘he that stealeth 
man, and selleth him; or if he be found in his 
\und, he shall surely be put to death.” 





_too, will the ocean present. 


When they cross — 


. 


Here, then, is a frec land frontier of about 
two thousand miles, and a free ocean frontier 
of about twenty-five hundred miles, and more 
than one-half of all your slaves are within two - 
days’ run of it.. More than one-quarter of them 
are within one night’s run of it. Thousands and 
tens of thousands can escape, even while you are 
dining. Canada, now so distant, is brought five 
hundred miles nearer. The under-ground railroad 
will be abandoned, and its stock so invested as to 
yield quicker returns. What facilities for escape, 
Fleets of vessels are 
constantly passing and repassing within a few. 
hours’ sail of the coast. The day for the power 
and the triumph of those whom you hate as abo-. 
litionists will have arrived. Steamboats could:lie 
out of sight of land in the day-time, run in at night, 
and be out of sight again before the rising of. the 
sun. To guard twenty-five hundred miles of: 
coastisimpossible. If you declare war, in order to 
avenge your losses, then that war makes your coast 
lawfully accessible both by day and by night, and. 
multiplies a hundred fold the opportunities and 
facilities for this self-recovery of stolen goods. 

I know it is said that some of the northern States 
are averse to the reception of blacks. Let us ana-. 
lyze this idea. There are now by estimation three 
millions of slaves. Say one half of these are either ~ 
too old or too young to have the strength or the in- 
telligence to escape. <A million and a half are left;; 
five hundred thousand of these will haveattachments 
to their own parents or children, or to their masters, 
too strong to be broken; or they may be so degraded 
as to be contented with bondage; for their content- 
ment is always one of the measures of their degra-. 
dation. ‘This would leave a million for fugitives, 
consisting wholly of the most able-bodied and in- 
telligent. The northern States comprise a territo-. 
ry of five hundred thousand square miles. A mil- 
lion of escaped slaves would give but two to a 
square mile, and this surely would not be a formi- 
dable number, even where colorphobia is strongest.. 
Suppose the case of a family of fourteen slaves,— _— 
two grandparents, too decrepit for labor, six ath- 
letic sons or daughters, and six grand@hildren. 
What but affection should prevent the able-bodied 
and the profitable from escaping, and leaving the 
aged and the young on their masters’ hands? Af- 
fection, indeed, would bind the parents to their 
children, but they know too well how often this 
bond is remorselessly broken by the master; and, 
besides, an enlightened affection would look to fu- 
ture children and their posterity forever, as well as 
to those they already have. bine 

Will you make your laws horribly penal, in or- 
der to deter slaves from escaping, by fear? Will 
you mutilate them, or scourge them till within a 
minute of death? Do so. All such punishments 
not only nourish the love of freedom, but breed the 

urpose of revenge; and it is a kind of lesson 
which a brutalized nature is always prone to retal-. 
jate with improvements. Will you make the act 
of escape a capital offence inaslave, and destroy 
the victim you cannot restrain? Do so. Though 
you may inflict death in a paroxysm of wrath, yet 
of all your penal dispensations, it is the most mer- 
ciful. It not only releases the slave himself, but is 
a prospective and perpetual amnesty,—a true act of — 
oblivion,—for all bis descendants. But this extremi- 
ty of punishment is not likely to be resorted to. 
In looking over the criminal codes of the slave 
States, I think I have noted cases where the slave 
is not punished with death for an offence for which 
a white man is. The valwe moderates the ven- 
geance. There are not many who, like Cleopatra, 





| ean afford to dissolve a pearl in the cup of revenge, 


_ and swallow it ata draught, when that pearl will 
_ command five hundred or a thousand dollars in the 
~ markct-place. 
Southern gentlemen, when they threaten disun- 
jon, cannot surely be so much at fault as to forget 
that slavery exists here as it never existed in any 
other part of the world. In Greece there were 
slaves; in some cases, highly intelligent and accom- 
plished slaves. They could have escaped if the 
would; but where should they escape to? All 
conterminous nations,—the whole circle round,— 
were barbarians. Theirslaves,therefore,had no place 
to flee to, where better institutions and juster laws 
revailed. Soit was with Rome. Whither could 
er slaves fly, but to barbarous Spain, or more bar- 
barous Gaui, or tosome nation whose language they 
did not understand. Ignorance of language is 
@ more insuperable barrier than mouutains or 
oceans. It isjust the reverse here. The English 
language is spoken on all sides; and our slave 
land is encircled by free land, or free ocean,—Ja- 
maica, the Berinudas, and two thousand miles of 
northern frontier. And I have latcly seen an esti- 
mate from acredible source, that if an inter oceanic 


canal should be opened across the Isthmus of Darien, « 


twelve hundred ships would annually pass through 
it; and, as they sail to and fro, they: will skirt the 
whole of your Gulf coast,and the whole of your At- 
lantic coast, a great part of the voyage being within 
sight, or within a day’s sail of your shores. Now, 
theignorant slave knows little of geography, but 
he would know of these avenues to frecdoin, and no- 
thing but death could extinguish such knowledge 
and the hopes it would inspire. I say, sir, under 
such circumstances, slavery would met away upon 
your borders like an iceberg in the tropics. The 
sd ae that is, the individuals of the exposed sur? 
ace, would disappear; and you might as well at- 
tempt to stop solar evaporation by statutory laws, as 
to prevent their escape. Pérhaps a dissolution of 
the Union is the means foreordained by God for the 
extinction of slavery; and did I not foresce its doom 
efore any very long period shall have elapsed, with- 
ut the unspeakable horrors of a civil aud a servile 
war, [cannot say to what conclusions the above 
considerations would lead my own mind. 

Having shown how the ‘“‘redrcss’’ of disunion will 
operate upon. onc of the grievances alleged as its 
motive and excuse, let us louk at another of those 
‘shazards,”” whose list of indefinite length the 
South is so willing to brave. In case of rebellion 
or secession, to whom will the territories be- 
Jong? It is the rule of political as well as of muni- 
cipal law, that whoever retires from a community 
leaves its common preperty behind him. Thave a 
direct interest and proprietorship in the church in 
my parich, in the schuolhouse in my town, and in 
the state-house and other public property belong- 
ing tomy State. Butif Pexpatriate inyceif, I leave 
ali that intercet and proprictorship tichind ine. If 
the county of Brooke, in Virginia, should secede 
from the State of Virginia, and should annex itself 
to Obio or Pennsylvania, no one doubis that it 
would forfeit all its rights to whatever public prop- 
erty the State of Virginia possesses. Iu like iman- 
ner, if the “United States South,’ as the new con- 
Sederacy has already been named by the Richmond 
Enquira, should secede, they would, by the very 
act of secession, surrender and abandon all right, 
title, and interest, in the new Territories. By such 
sec.ssion, all their citizens become foreigners. 
They have no rights under the treaty with Mexico. 
The new Spanish citizen, whose allegiance was. 
transferred by the treaty with Mexico, and whose 
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citizenship is not yet two years old, would have a 


right to expel them. The ‘United States South,” 
itis truc, may declare war and attempt the con- 
quest of the ‘Territories by force; but in such a con- 
test, the army, and navy, and military stores of the 
Government, which, also, they have lest by seces- 
sion, will be turned against them. But, I venture 


to prophesy, that if the slave States shall pass. 


through one war, single-handed, they will after- 
wards be the most peaceable nation the world ever 
saw. To every frontier country, ane to every 
naval power, they have given three inillions of hos- 
tages lor their guod behavior. 

Let us look at a third grievance they mean to 
redress, and a third ‘* hazard’? they are ready to 
encounter. They complain of northern agitation 
on the subject of slavery, and northern instigation 
of the slaves themselves. On the subject of ‘ agi- 
tation,’’ I deny that the North has ever overstepped 
the limits of their constitutional rights. They have 
never agitated the question of slavery in theStates. 
It has been only in regard to slavery in this Dis- 
trict, or the annexation of Texas, or the acquisition 
of territory for the extension of slavery, or the im- 
prisonment of her own citizens in southern ports, 
or a denial of the inviolable right of petition;—it has 
been only on such subjects that the North has lifetd 
up the voice of expustulation and remonstrance. 
Even these constitutional rights she has used for- 
bearingly. She has never exerted force, nor threat- 
ened force, either to maintain the right of petition 
or to liberate her own citizens imprisoned in south- 
ern jails. ; 

In regard 'o instigating slaves to escape, I ac- 
knowledge there have been some instances of it; 
but they have been few. The perpetrators have 
been tried and severely ciiitaed! and the North 
has acquiesced; for they acknowledge that, if a inan 
will gointoaslave State and violate its laws, he 
must be judged by them. But I have never known 
of a single casc,—f believe there is no well-authen- 
ticated case on record,—where a northern man has 
instigated the slaves tu rise in rebellion, and to re- 
taliate upon their masters for the wrongs which 
they and their race have suffered. As I dread in- 
discriminate massacre and conflagration, I should 
abhor the perpetrator of such acrime. But will 
separation bring relief or security ? Nu, sir; it will 
enhance the danger a myriad fold. ‘Thousands 
will start up, who will ‘hinke it as much a duty and 
an honor to assist the slaves in any contest with 
their masters, as to assist Grecks, or Peles, or Hun- 
gariaus, in resisting their tyrants. Two things cx- 
ist at the North which the South docs not duly ap- 
preciate,-—the depth and intensity ofour abhorrence 
of slavery, and that reverence for the law which 
keeps it in check. The latter counterpuises the for- 
ywner. Weare a law-abiding people. But release 
us from our obligations, tear off from the bond 
with your own hands the signatures which bind. 
our consciences and repress our feclings, destro 
those compcusations which the world and which 
posterity would derive from this Union, and well 
may you tremble for the result. T have seen fugi- 
tive slaves at the North, and heard from their own 
lips the dreadful recital of their wrongs; and if I 
am any judge of the natural language of men; if I 
can divine from the outward expression what pas- 
sions are burning within ; each one of them had a 
hundred conflagrations and a hundred massacres 
in his bosom. They felt as youand I should feel 
if we had been subjected to Algerine bondage. And 
do you doubt, sir; does any southern genticman on 
this fluor doubt, fur one moment; that if he were 
seized by a Barbary corsair and sold into Algerinc 
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bondage, and.carried a hundred: miles into the in- 


’ terior, that he.would improve the first opportunity, 


to-escape, though at every step in» his: flight:he 
should crush out a human life, and should leave an 
ever widening expanse of conflagration behind him? 


If agitation and instigation are evils now, woe to: 


those who would seek to mitigate or to repress them 


by. the remedies of disunion and civil war. Let: 


men who live in a: powder-mill beware, how they 
madden pyrotechnists. 

But itis:said that if dissolution occurs, the «* Uni- 
ted States South”? can form an alliance with Great 
Britain. And are there no instigators: and.aboli. 
tionists in England? Yes, sir,—ten: in England 
where there;is.one at the North. Frederick: Doug- 
las has just returned from England, where he:has: 
enjoyed the honors of an ovation... William Wells 
Brown; another fugitive slave, is mow travelling in 
England: His journeys from place:to place diss Tiles 
the §*Progresses’’ of one, of) the magnates: of that 
land,—passing wherever he will with free tickets, 


and sor) cen. ae hospitalities.-of the most refined : 


and educated men.- The very last steamer brought 
out an account of his: public reception at Newcastle. 
An entertainment was; given him, which was at- 
tended. by four hundred ladies and gentlemen. 
Men. of high distinction and-character adorned it 
by. their presence). ‘Phe ladies made up a purse of 
twenty sovereigns, which they. gave him. It was 
presented in /a,beautiful purse, that’ one. of their 
number,—the successful competitor for the honor,— 
had wrought with her own hands. All their gene: 
rosity and kindness they considered as repaid by 
hearing feom his own lips the pathetic story of his 
captivity, and the heroism of his escape. Sir, 
every man who has travelled)in England: knows 
that: there are large, wealthy, and refined circles 
there, no member of. whom: would: allow a slave- 
holder to sit at their table or enter their doors. Not 
only churches, but moral and religious men, the 
world over, have begun to read slaveholders out 
of their communion and-companionship. If the 
South. expects to rid itself of agitation and abo- 
litionism by rupturing) its bonds with the North, 
and substituting.an alliance with Great Britain for 
our: present Constitution, they may envy the wis- 


dom of the geese who invited the fox to stand sen+ 


tinel over them while they slept... Northern inter: 
ference will increase a hundred fold; and the whole 
power and wealth of British abolitionism, not only 
founded.on moral principle, but nursed by national 
pride, will be brought to bear directly upon them. 

I said that the slave does not know much of ge- 
ography 3 but he understands enough of it to know 
where: lies the free frontier. The slave does not 
know much of astronomy; but there is one star in 
the firmament which is dearer.to him than: all .the 
heavenly host were to the Chaldeans. He worships 
the North star with more than. Persian idolatry.’ 
But let the South form commercial alliances with 
Great Britain; let the carrying trade:be carried‘on 
in British vessels; and the slave will find a star in 
the East.as beautiful to his eye, and as inspiring to 
his hopes, as the star in the North. 

Isithe ease of the Amistad forgotten, where a few 
ignorant, degraded. wretches, fresh from) the jun- 


_ gles of benighted Africa ‘herself, seized upon the 


vessel in: which they were transported, and com- 
pelled the master, under peril of his: life, to: stéer 
for. the North star,—that light. which: God kin- 
dled'in the heavens, and which he will as soon ex- 
tinguish as he will extinguish: the love of liberty 
which he has kindled in every human. breast? 

And will a slave, escaping to Great Britain, orto 
any’ of her colonial possessions, be reclaimable ? 
Examine Somersett’s case foran answer. No, sir. 
Neither the third clause of the second section of the 
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fourth article of the Constitution, nor ‘the law’ of® 
1793, will ever be: extended over the Three King-> 
doms or their dependencies. whit 
It surely is not beneath the dignity of the place or 
the occasion to look at another of those ‘‘hazards’?” 
which the South are invoking. They are proud of: 
their past history, and I doubt not their reflecting’ 
and patriotic men are at least reasonably solicitous® 
of their future fare. When they meet in august. 
council to inaugurate the great event of establish=" 
ing an independent confederacy of slave States, and” 
of dissolving the political bands which now connect’ 
them with us, f‘a decent respect'to the opinions of» 
mankind’? will ‘require them to declare the causes? 
which had impelled them to the separation.” And 
will they find:a model for their manifesto: in that’ 
glorious Declaration of American: Independence’ 
which ‘their own immortal Jefferson prepared, and® 
to which many of ‘the greatest of all their historic” 
names are subscribed? Alas, they will have to read’: 
that Declaration, ‘as the: devil’ reads Scriptare;++! 
backwards! Iknow not what may be the rhetorical” 
terms and phrases:of the new Declaration; but I'do- 
know that its historic form and substance cannot be 
widely different from this: pee atky Poh ais Le ihae9 
““We hold these ‘truths to be self-evident, that: 
men are not created. equal; that they are not en=: 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable ie 
that white men, of the Anglo-Saxon race, were born’ 
to rob, and tyrannize, and enjoy; and black men,« 
of the African race, to labor, and suffer, and obey; 
thata man with a drop of African blood jin ‘his! 
veins has no political rights, and therefore shall’ 
never. vote; that he has no pecuniary rights, and, 
therefore, wM&tever he shall earn or receive, belongs® 
tohis master; that he has no judicial rights, and: 
therefore -he shall never be heard as a witness, to” 
redress wrong’, or violence, or robbery, committed . 
by white men upon him; that he has no parental: 
rights, and. therefore’ his children may be torn: 
from his.bosom, at the pleasure or caprice’ of ‘his: 
owner; that he.has no marital rights, and therefore’ 
his wife may be lawfully sold away into distant, 
bondage, or violated before his eyes; that he has no= 
rights of mind or of conscience, and therefore he’ 
shall never. be allowed to read or to think, and all> 
his aspirations for’ improvement shall be extin- 
guished; that he has no religious rights, and there-' 
fore he shall never read the Bible; that he has no* 
heaven-descended,God-givenrightsof freedom, and 
therefore he and his posterity shall be slaves forever; 
we hold that governments were instituted among 
men to secure and fortify this ascendancy of one’ 
race over another; that this ascendancy ‘has ‘its 
foundation in force ratified by law, and’ in igno-' 
rance and debasement inflicted by intelligence and’ 
superiority; and when any people, with whom we: 
huve been politically associated, would debar us’ 
from propagating our doctrines or extending our' 
domination into new realms and over free territo~ 
ries, it-becomes our duty to separate from them,’ 
and to hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind): 
friends when they make slaves, enemies when they’ 
make. freemen.’’ OS THAW 
I say, sir, of. whatever words and phrases the 
southern ‘*‘Magna Charta’?. may consist,’ this, or! 
something like this, must be its substance and’ 
reality. Lek Sa pee, 
So.the preamble to their constitution must run® 
in this wise: **We, the people of the «United States: 
South,’ in. order to: forma more perfect conspir-" 
pu against the rights of the African race, estab-: 
lish injustice, insure domestic slavery, provide for 
holding three millions. of our fellow-beings, with’ 
all the countless millions of their posterity, in 
bondage, and to secure to ourselves and our pos- 
terity the enjoyment of power and luxury and 
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sloth, do ordain and establish this constitution for 
the ‘<United:States South.’’? © cred srn ed akg 

.. Sir, if.a civil war should ensue between. the 
North and the South, (which may God, in his 
mercy; avert,) in consequence of an attempt to 


. dissolve this Union, and the certain resistance 


which would be made to such an attempt, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the immediate evils 
which would befall the interests of New England 
and some other parts of the North. Our manu- 
factures and our commerce would suffer at least a 
temporary derangement. But we have boundless 
‘resources in our énterprise and our intelligence. 
‘Knowledge.and industry are recuperative energies 
that can never long be balked in their quest of 
prosperity. The people that bore the embargo of 
1807, and the war of 1812, when all their capital 
swas embarked in commerce, can survive any 
change that does not stop the revolution of the 
.seasons-or suspend the great laws of nature. And, 
avhen the day of sh again returns, business will 
return to its old channels. The South, notwith- 
standing any personal hostility, will be as ready to 
stake northern gold as though it had come from the 
English mint; and they will employ those first, 
who will do their manufacturing or thsi commer- 
-cial Jabor,cheapest:and best. Gold is a great pa- 
cificator ‘between nations; and, in this money- 


- Jjoving age, mutual interests will, in the end, sub- 


‘due mutual hostilities. Our share, therefore, of the 
calamities of a civil war, will be mainly of a pecu- 
niary nature. ‘They will not be intolerable. ‘They 
wlll. invade none of the securities of home; they 
will not associate poison with our daily food, nor 
mhurder and conflagration with our nightly repose; 
nor black violation with the sanctities of our 
idaughters and our wives. 

Even ina pecuniary point of view, a dissolution 
of our political ties would cause: less immediate 
and intense suffering at the North than at the South. 
\Our laws and institutions are all framed so as to 
encourage the poor man, and, by education, to ele- 
vate bis children above the condition of their pa- 
rents; but their laws and institutions all tend to 
aggrandize the rich and to perpetuate power in 


_-their hands. Were it not for the visions of horror 


‘and of bloodshed which southern threats have:so 
‘intimately associated with this controversy, one re- 
-markable feature, which has hitherto been eclipsed, 
-would have. been most conspicuous. With every 
ag cel a northern man a collateral motive 
for keeping the new Territories free, is, that they 
_may be a’ land of hope and of promise to the 
spene aman, to whichever of all our States he may 
-belong, where he may go and find a home anda 
homestead and abundance. But the South, in at- 
tempting to open these Territories to slaveholders, 
would give them to the rich alone,—would give 
them to less than three hundred thousand persons, 
out of a population of six millions. The interests 
of the poorer classes at the South all demand free 
territory, where they can go and rise at once to an 
equality with their fellow-citizens, which they never 
can do at home. They are natural abolitionists, 
-and unless blinded. by ignorance, or overawed by 
their social superiors, they will so declare them- 
selves. Every intelligent and virtue-loving wife 
or mother at ihe South, when she thinks of her hus- 
-band and her sons, is forced to be an abolitionist. 
-The attempt, therefore, to subject the new Teyrito- 
ries to the law of slavery is not made in the name 
of one half of the people of the United States; itis 


* not made for the six millions, more or less, who in- 


-habit the slave States; but it is made for less than 
three hundred thousand slaveholders arnong more 
than twenty millions of people. 


‘of posterity: 


There is one other ‘‘hazard,”’ sir, which the South 
invokes and defies, which, to her high-minded and 
honor-loving sons, should be more formidable than 


all the rest. She is defying the Spirit of the Age. 
She ‘is not only defying the judgment of contempo- 


raries, but invoking upon herself the execrations 
Mark the progress in the public sen- 
timent of Christendom within the last few centuries 
on the subject of slavery and the rights of man. 
After the discovery of this continent by Columbus, 
the ecclesiastics of Spain held ‘councils to discuss 
the question, whether the aborigines of this country 
had or had not souls to be saved. They left’ this 

uestion undecided; but they said, as it was possi- 
ble that the nations of the New World might have 
an immortal spirit, they would send them the Gos- 
pel so as to be on the safe‘side; and the mMfission of 
fas. Casas was the result. In the time of Lord 
Coke, only a little more than’ two centuries ago, 
the doctrine was openly avowed and held, in’ West- 
minster Hall, that the heathen had no rights; and 
therefore that it was lawful for: Christians to 
drive them out of their inheritance, and to despoil 
them, as the Jews despoiled' the Egyptians and 
drove out the Canaanites. During the seventeenth, 
century, all the commercial nations of Europe en- 


‘gaged in the ‘African’ slave trade, without com- 


punction or reproach. In the last, or eighteenth 
century, the horrors of that trade were aggravated 
and blackened by such ‘demoniacal atrocities, ‘as, 
were it not for some redeeming attributes among 
men, would have made the human raceimmortally 
hateful. Even when our own constitution was 
formed, in 1787, this dreadful traffic was not only 
sanctioned, but a solemn compact was entered into, 
by which all prohibition of 1t was prohibited for 
twenty years. Yet, in the year 1820, after the lapse 
of only thirty-three years, this very trade was de- 
Haned 4 be piracy,—the highest offence known ' to 
the law,—and the felon’s death was denounced 
against all principals and abettors. We are often 
reminded by gentlemen of the South, that, at the 
time of the adoption of that Constitution, slavery 
existed in almost every State in the Union; and 
that some northern merchants, by a devilish al- 
chemy, transmuted gold from its tears and blood. 
But can they read no lesson as to the progress of the 
age from the fact that all those States have since 
abjured slavery of their own free will; and’ that, at 
the present day, it would be more tolerable for any 
northern merchant, rather than to be: reasonably 
suspected of the guilt of this traffic, to be cast into 
the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnezzar, seven times 


heated. In Europe, the tide of liberty, though meet- 


ing with obstructions from. firm-seated: dynasties 
and time-strengthened prerogative, still rises, and 
sweeps onward with unebbing flow. In France, 
revolutions fellow eachother in quicker and quicker 
succession. These revolutions are only gigantic 
struggles of the popular will to escape from oppres- 
sion; and, at each struggle, the giant snaps a'chain. 

Great Britain, which in: former times sent more 
vessels to the coast of Africa to kidnap and to trans- 
port its natives than all. the other nations of the 
earth together, now maintains a fleet upon that 
same coast to suppress the trade she so lately en- 
couraged. Three times,during ‘the present cen- 
tury, has that government escaped civil commo- 
tion by making large concessions to popular rights. 
Since the year 1814, written constitutions have been 
extorted by the people from more than three-fourths 
of all the sovereigns of Europe. What a tem- 
pest now beats upon Austria, from all points of 
the compass, because, during the last season, she 
attempted only to half-enslave the Hingarians,— 
because she attempted to do what, during the last 
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century, she might have done without a remon- 
strance. The rights of individuals, not less than the 
rights of communities, have emerged from oblivion 
into recognition, and have become law. Penal 
codes have been ameliorated and barbarous customs 
abolished. There are now but two places on the 
globe where a woman can be publicly whipped,— 
in Hungary and in the southern States! And 
the universal scorn and hissing with which the 
rulers of the former country have been visited for 
their women-whipping, and their execution of those 
whose sole crite was their love of freedom, only 
foretokens that fiercer scorn and louder hissing 
with which, from all sides of the civilized world, 
the latter will soon be visited. Let the high-toned 
and chi®alrous sons of the South,—those ‘*who feel 
a stain upon the:r honor like a wound,?’—think of 
all this, as one in the long catalogue of “hazards”? 
upon which theyare rushing. .* - 

Sir, the leading minds -in a community are 
mainly responsible for the fortunes of that commu- 
nity... Under God, the men of education, of talent, 
and of attainment, turn the tides of human affairs. 
Where great social distinctions exist, the intelli- 
gence and the wealth of a few stimulate or suppress 
the volition of the masses. ° They are the sensorium 
of the body politic, and their social inferiors are the 
mighty limbs which, for good or for evil, they wield. 
Such 1s the relation in which the three hundred 
thousand, or less than three hundred thousand 
slave-owners of the South, hold to their fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘They can light the torch of civil war, or they 
can quench it. But if civil war once blazes forth, 
it is not given td mortal wisdom to extinguish or 
control it. It comes under other and mightier laws, 
under other and mightier agencies. Human pas- 
sions feed the combustion 3 and the flame which the 
breath of aman has kindled, the passions of the mul- 
titude,—stronger than the breath of the burricane,— 
will spread. Among these passions, one of the 
strongest and boldest is the love of liberty, which 
dwelis in every bosom. In the educated and civil- 
ized, this love of liberty isa regulated but para- 
mount desire ; in the ignorant and debased, it isa 
wild, vehement instinct. It isan indestructible part 
of the nature of man. Weakened it may be, but it 
cannot be destroyed. It isa thread of asbestos in 
the web of the soul, which all the fires of oppression 
cannot consume. 
© With the creation of every human being, God 
creates this love of liberty anéw. The slave shares 
it with. his master, and it has descended into his 
bosom from the same high source. Whether dor- 
mant or wakeful, it only awaits an opportunity to 
become the mastering impulse of the soul. Civil 
war is that opportunity. Under oppression, it 
bides its time. Civil war is the fulness of time.» -It 
is literal truth that the South fosters within its 
homes three millions of latent rebellions. Imbedded 

in a material spontaneously combustible, it laughs 
at fire. Has it any barriers to keep the spirit of 
liberty, which has’ electrified the old world, from 
crossing its own borders, and quickening its bond- 
men into mutinous life?—not all of them; but onein 
ten thousand, one in a hundred thousand of them. 
If there is no Spartacus among them, with his lofty 
heroism, and his masterly skill for attack and de- 
fence, is the race of Nat Turners extinct, who, 
in their religious musings, and their dumb melan- 
choly, take the impulses of their own passions for 
the inspiration of God, and, after prayer and the 
eucharist, proceed to massacre and conflagration? 
‘In ignorant and imbruted minds, a thousand mo- 
_tives work; which we cannot divine. A thousand 
excitements madden them, which we cannot control. 


; oh Oey, 
It may bea text of Scripture, it may be the contents. 
of a wine-vault; but the result will be the same,— 
havoc wherever there is wealth, murder wherever 
there is life, violation wherever there is chastity. 
Let but this wild-fire of a servile insurrection break 
out in but one place ina State; nay, in but ten 
places, or in five places, in all the fifteen States; . 
and then, in all their length and breadth, there will 
be no more quiét sleep. Not Macbeth, but the 
Angel of Retribution will ‘murder sleep.? - The 
mother will clasp her infant to her breast, and, - 
while she clasps it, die a double death.. But, where 
will the slaves find arms? ‘Furor arma ministral.? 
Rage will supply their weapons. Read the history 
of those slaves who have’ escaped from’ bondage; 
mark their endurance and their contrivance, and 
let incredulity cease forever. They have hid them- 
selves under coverts, dug holes and burrowed in 
the earth for concealment, sunk themselves in 
ponds, and sustained life by breathing through a 
reed, until their pursuers had passed by; crushed 
themselves into boxes, but of half a coffin’s dimen- | 
sions, to be nailed up and transported hundreds of 
miles, as merchandise; and, in this horrible con- 
dition, have endured huneer and thirst, and stand- 
ing upon the head, without a groan or a sigh 5 
have wandered abroad, almost fasting for forty 
days and forty nights, like Christ in the wilder- 
ness ;—and, will men who devise such things, and 
endure such things, be balked in. their purposes 
of hope and of revenge, when the angel of dé- 
struction, in ‘the form of the angel of liberty 
descends into their breasts? 
The state of slavery is always a state of war. In - 


‘its deepest tranquillity, itis buta truce. Active 


hostilities are liable at any hour to beresumed. Civil 
war between the North and the South,—any thing 
that brings the quickening idea of freedom home 
to the mind of the slave, that supplies him with fa- 
cilities of escape, or immunities for revenge,—will 
unleash the bloodhounds of insurrection. Can you 
muster armies in secret, and march them in secret, 
so that the slave shall not know that they are mus- 
tered and marched to perpetuate his bondage, and 
to extend the bondage of his race? Was not Major | 
Dade’s whole command supposed to be massacred 
through the treachery of a slave? A‘foray within 
your borders places you in such a relation to the 


slave that you are helpless without him, and in dan- 


ger ofassassination with him. He that defends slave- 
ry by war, wars against the eternal laws of God, and 
rushes upon the thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. 
Such are some of the ‘hazards’? which the leaders 
of public opinion at the South, the legislators 
and guides of men in this dark and perilous hour, 
are invoking upon themselves and their fellows; not 
for the interests of the whole, but for the fancied 
interests of the slaveholders alone, and against the 
real interests of a vast majority of the people. May 
God give that wisdom to the followers which he 


Seems not yet to have imparted to the leaders. 


Sir, in these remarks, I have studiously abstained 
from every thing that seemed to me like retaliation 
or unkindness. I certainly have suffered no pur- 

osed word of crimination to pass my lips. If I 

ave uttered severe truths, I have not sought for 
severe language in which to clothe them. hat I 
have said, I have said as toa brother sleeping on 
the ,brink of a precipice, where one motion of his 
troubled sleeping, or of his bewildered awaking, 
might plunge him into remediless ruin. 

In conclusion, I have only to add, that such is my 
solemn and abiding conviction of the character of 
slavery, that, under a full sense of my responsibility 
tomy country and my God, 1 deliberately say, 












































r disunion,—better a civil or a servile war,— 
rany thing that God in his providence shall 
, than an extension of the bounds of slavery. 


on the close of Mr: Mann’s remarks, 

. BURT, of South Carolina, rose and said that 

had not interrupted the gentleman from Massa- 

ysetts during his speech, but he presumed he did 

t wish to have any error go forth under the sanc- 

of his name; and he therefore called upon him 

tract what he had said in regard to slaves ever 

exempted from capital punishment for, 
ies for which the whites were executed. He 

led upon him also to withdraw the imputation 

t the pecuniary value of'the slave was a motive 

‘any such difference in the laws respecting them. 

‘remarked that, by the laws of the Southern 
ites, such a distinction is not made. I know, 

id he,) no instance,in which it exists. On the 
ntrary, slaves are punished capitally for offences 
are not so punished when committed by white 
. In South Carolina; slaves have never been 
itted to-the benefit of clergy for offences at 
amon law ; and thus a slave is punished capital- 
for maiming or grievously beating a white man. 
. Burt was also understood to say that there 
re ‘‘six or eight,”’ or ‘‘ eight or ten,’’ offences 
South Carolina for which slaves were punished 
pitally, but for which white men were not. 

r. Mann replied that he had stated what he be- 
ved to be true; but if he had fallen into an 
take he should be most happy to be corrected. 
wasassured also by the gentleman from Georgia, 
his left, (Mr. Toomss,) that no such distinction 
sted as he had supposed; andit was but reasona- 
to believe that those gentlemen were more con- 
rersant with the southern laws than himself. 

Mr. Manw added that he (Mr. Mann) could not 
expected to have the statute books of the south- 
States before him, at that time, to meet so un- 
pected a denial. Neither could he be expected 
any honorable gentleman to make a retraction 
il he had time to see whether the ground he had 
aken were tenable. 


{Note by Mr. Mann.j]—On repairing to the Law 
library, to ascertain which party was right, in re- 
gard to the above difference of opinion, the second 
d0k I opened contained at least three cases, where 
© courts were authorized to sentence a slave to be 
ransported | for the commission of an offence, for 
hich a white man must be unconditionally hung. 
¢ North Carolina Rev. Stat., vol. I., chap. 111, 
|} 36, 37, 39. Of course, the reason of this differ- 
ence is the pecuniary value of the slave. Hung, he 
vould be worthless; transported to Cuba, he might 
ing five hundred dollars. 
The law was formerly so in Mr. Burt’s own State. 
th the seventh volume of the Statutes at Large of 
south Carolina, No. 344, §5, I find the following: 
“And whereas, it has been found by Sepeticpee 
at the executing of several negroes for felonies of 
maller nature, by which they have been con- 
ed to die, have been of great charge and ex- 
to the public, and will continue, (if some rem- 
be not found, ) to be very chargeableand burden- 
to this province; Be it therefore enacted, by 
uthority aforesaid, that all negroes or other 
ves who shall be convicted and found guilty of 
capital crime, (murder excepted,) for which 
ney used to receive sentence of death, as the law 
Girects, shall be transported from this province, by 
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the public receiver for the time being, to any other 
of his majesty’s plantations, or other foreign part, 
where he shall think fitting to-send them, for the 
use of ihe public.’’ 

The slave condemned to transportation was to be 
appraised and his master paid out of the pubht 
treasury, and this amount was, of course, to be re- 
imbursed by what should be fFeceived from the for- 
eign sale. From the statement of Mr. Burt, that 
no such law now exists in South Carolina, I sup- 

ose the above enactment must have been repealed. 

The fact stated in my speech is therefore proved, 
although the instances may be fewer than I had 
supposed. As to the motive attributed there can 
be no doubt. The cases are most numerous in the 
southern States, where white anen are merely im- 
prisoned for offences for which slaves are whipped, 
branded, and cropped, or otherwise corporally pun- 
ished. ‘The slave’s time is too valuable to be lost in 
a prison, but the white man’s is not; the white 
man’s skin is too sacred to be flayed or branded, 
but the slave’s is not. 

But laws which punish ‘‘six or eight,’’ or ‘‘eight 
or. ten,”? or any other ‘number of offences with 
death, when committed by slaves, while the same 
offen¢es receive a milder penalty when committed 
by whites; or laws denying the benefit of clergy, 
(where that relic of barbdrism still prevails,) toa 


slave, while it is granted toa white man, are surely 


among the greatest atrocities recorded in the his- 
tory of the race. Ponder for a moment upon the 
accursed fact. A freeman acting under all the mo- 
tives to self-respect; moved by all the incentives to 
rood conduct; enjoying all the means of education;, 
inspired by all the influences of the Gospel; and 
capable of comprehending all the powerful re- 
straints and the sublime rewards connected witha 
hereafter, exonerated from the punishment of death; ~ 
while death, in all the horrors with which igno- 
rance and superstition can invest it, is inflicted upon 
men who are subjected to bondage; deprived of all 
motive for honorable conduct; barred out from 
every avenue to knowledge by cruel penalties; 
blinded to the light of the Gospel; and, in a land of 
boasted Christianity, left in the darkness of heathen- 
ism! These are not the customs of a lawless banditti, 
of outcasts or renegades, but solemn enactments of 
State legislatures, devised by talent and eminence, 
Dicecat and preserved by the oligarchical few, by 
the virtual mpbility and flower of populous commu- 
nities. Such laws demand a return of five talents, 
under penalty of death, where only one talent had 
been confided ; they absolve him who had received 
five talents, though he brings none of them back. 
Such laws make the Scriptures read, that the ser- 
vant who knoweth his lord’s will, but doeth it-not, 
shall be beaten with but few stripes; but the ser- 
vant who did not know it, whom his very master de- 
barred from knowing it, shall be beaten with many 
stripes; for unto whomsoever much is given, but 
little shall be required; but to whom men have 
committed much, of him little shall be asked. 
What shall be thought of a system, AND OF EX- 
TENDING A SYSTEM, which so perverts the hearts of 
men, otherwise clear-headed, high-minded and 
generous ! 

What more. fitting theme could be conceived, 
were the arch-enemy of mankind to compose a 
burlesque, in ridicule of Republics, to be represented 
in that Theatre which is all ‘‘ Pit ?”’ 

"It is not, however, the existence of slavery, butita 
extension, we now intend to avert. 
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